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FEDERAL  INDIAN  POLICY:  AT  A  CROSSROADS 


On  May  1 7th,  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission  (AlPRC)  submitted  its 
final  report  to  Congress,  the  first  official 
analysis  of  Federal  Indian  policy  since 
1928.  The  result  of  a  two  year  study,  its 
206  recommendations  and  13  narrative 
chapters  have  raised  considerable  interest 
among  Indian  and  non-Indian  peoples  alike. 

The  thrust  of  the  report  is  to  allow  Native 
Americans  to  determine  their  own  lives  — 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Central  to  the  Commission's  discussion 
is  the  special  relationship  between  the 
Federal  government  and  Indian  people.  The 
Federal  trust  responsibility  emerges  not 
from  present  poverty  nor  from  historic  in¬ 
justices,  but  from  strong  legal  obligations. 
As  defined  by  the  Commission,  trust 
responsibility  flows  through  the  tribe  to  the 
individual,  whether  on  or  off  reservation; 
it  goes  beyond  the  protection  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  resources  and  tribal  self  govern¬ 
ment  to  providing  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
grams  necessary  to  raise  Indians'  standard 
of  living  and  social  well  being  to  a  level 
comparable  to  the  non-Indian  society. 

The  most  controversial  area  addressed 
by  the  Commission  is  that  of  tribal 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction.  Though  no 
legislation  affecting  these  areas  was  pro¬ 
posed,  the  Commission's  opinion  is  that  In¬ 
dian  tribes  are  sovereign  political  bodies 
which  have  the  power  to  determine  their 
own  membership  and  to  enact  and  enforce 
their  own  laws  within  reservation  bound¬ 
aries. 

Friends  should  note  the  Commission's 
recommendation  that  "state  and  county 
governments  sit  down  with  the  tribal 
governments,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
resolve  their  jurisdictional  conflicts  to  their 
mutual  satisfacton  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect." 

Numerous  non-Indians  living  on  or  near 
reservations  are  forming  groups  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  educate  the  non-Indian  public  to 
the  "dangers"  they  perceive  in  Indian  con¬ 
trol  over  their  own  lives  and  resources. 
Some  of  these  ranchers  and  merchants 
have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  per- 


Wassaja,  Feb.  1977 

quisites  long  granted  non-Indians  by 
Federal  Indian  policies.  But  there  are  also 
some  real  problems  such  as  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  jurisdictional  matters  which  will  have  to 
be  resolved,  hopefully  through  reasonable 
negotiations  between  tribal  governments 
and  local  non-tribal  peoples. 

The  Commission  found  little  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  Indian  Health  Ser- 


Following  are  the  AlPRC  report's  chapter 
titles,  given  to  indicate  its  broad  scope: 

1 .  Captives  in  a  Free  Society 

2.  Contemporary  Indian  Conditions 

3.  Distinctive  Doctrines  of  American 
Indian  Law 

4.  Trust  Responsibility 

5.  Tribal  Government 

6.  Federal  Administration  of  Indian 
Policy 

7.  The  Economics  of  Indian  Country 

8.  Community  Services 

9.  Off-Reservation  Indians 

10.  Terminated  Indians 

1 1.  Non-Recognized  Indians 

1 2.  Special  Problems 

1 3.  General  Problems 


vice  (IHS)  responsiveness  in  adhering  to 
self  determination  principles,  excessive  ad¬ 
ministrative  structures  that  interfere  with 
service  delivery,  and  poor  protection  and 
management  of  trust  resources.  Because  of 
these  and  other  Federal  shortcomings,  the 
Commission's  short-range  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  administration  would  change  the 
BIA  "from  a  management  to  a  service 
agency"  (a  goal  supported  in  the  1977 
FCNL  Policy  Statement),  transfer  authority 
and  responsibility  to  the  local  level,  and  ap¬ 
ply  budget  systems  which  encourage  tribal 
participation  and  honor  tribal  priorities. 

Possibly  the  most  far  reaching  proposal 
is  the  long-range  recommendation  that 
would  create  a  new  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  independent  agency  responsible 
for  all  Indian  programs.  The  intent  of  this 
new  Department  would  be  to  aid  and  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  tribal  control. 

Given  the  temporary  status  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
current  low  profile  of  the  House  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  Public  Lands, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  two 
select  or  one  joint  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
be  established  with  permanent  standing  in 
Congress.  The  Commission's  enabling  law 
requires  the  appropriate  Committees  to  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  within  two  years  on  each 
AlPRC  legislative  proposal. 

Nearly  1 00  tribes  were  terminated  during 
the  1950's.  Over  100  other  tribes,  bands, 
or  groups  of  Indians  have  never  been 
Federally  recognized.  In  an  important 
recommendation,  the  Commission  pro¬ 
poses  that  Congress  repeal  the  Termina¬ 
tion  Resolution  (H.Con.Res.lOB,  1953)  and 
the  policies  of  assimilation  and  termination 
it  symbolizes,  and  that  a  process  of 
restoration  and  recognition  of  all  "Federally 
unrecognized"  Indians  be  initiated  in  order 
to  make  all  Indian  people  eligible  for  the 
benefits  and  protections  of  the  trust  rela¬ 
tionship. 

The  Commission  recommends  adjusting 
the  present  inequitable  distribution  of 
Federal  services  so  that  underserved  areas, 
like  California,  receive  their  equitable 
allocations.  (continued  on  page  4) 
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Women  and  the 

"For  men  employment  is  synonymous  with 
work.  However,  traditional  women's  labor . . . 
although  certainly  work,  takes  place  at  home 
and  is  not  considered  employment." 

— Arvonne  S.  Fraser 

"An  error  frequently  made  by  planners  is  to 
assume  that  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
family  we  are  talking  about  a  unit  composed 
of  a  man  and  a  woman. ...  It  is  our  estimate  . . 

.  that  one-third  of  all  the  families  in  the  world 
are  headed  by  women." 

—Irene  Tinker,  American  Assn, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  myths 
persist  that  a  woman's  work  is  not  as 
socially  valuable  as  a  man's,  and  that  her 
need  for  an  independent  income  is  not  as 
great.  Such  misconceptions  continue  to 
frustrate  efforts  to  achieve  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women. 

Food  Production.  In  most  of  the 
developing  world,  women  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  care  of  livestock  and 
the  cultivation  of  subsistence  crops 
(although  men  dominate  the  cash  crop  sec¬ 
tor).  It  has  been  estimated  that  women 
account  for  at  least  half  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  in  developing  countries. 

Nevertheless,  development  programs 
have  been  targeted  primarily  toward  the 
male  farmer.  In  Africa,  for  example, 
where  women  do  an  average  of  70%  of 
the  agricultural  work,  practically  100% 
of  the  agricultural  aid  has  gone  to  men. 


Economic  Order 

ween  men  and  women  (employed  full¬ 
time)  has  actually  widened,  according  to 
the  Dept,  of  Labor.  Whereas  the  average 
male  wage  was  58%  higher  than  that  of 
women  in  1956,  it  was  75%  higher  in 
1974.  In  1974,  82%  of  all  employed 
women  earned  less  than  $10,000,  com¬ 
pared  to  38%  of  men  —  and  of  all  workers 
earning  $15,000  or  more,  only  5%  were 
women. 

A  major  factor  in  the  male/female  earn¬ 
ings  gap  is  the  continuing  concentration  of 
women  in  occupations  with  low  wages,  low 
status,  and  little  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  In  the  United  States,  over  half  of 
all  employed  women  (compared  to  16% 
of  men)  are  clerical  or  service  workers 
—  such  as  secretaries,  bookkeepers, 
waitresses,  or  cashiers. 

But  in  addition,  women  are  still  not  paid 


•  Decade  for  Women.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  has  amended  its  FY78  budget  requests 
to  include  $3  million  for  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women  (see  box).  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  urged  to  support  appropriation 
of  these  funds.  The  House  is  expected  to 
vote  on  foreign  aid  appropriations  in  early 
June;  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcmte. 
on  Foreign  Operations  will  mark-up  their  bill 
soon  after. 


equal  wages  for  equal  work.  The  US  Labor 
Dept,  reports  that  in  1 970,  the  median  sal¬ 
ary  of  male  scientists  exceeded  that  of 
female  scientists  with  comparable  skills  by 
31%. 

Little  Government  Aid.  US  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  employment,  training,  and 
job  placement  programs  have  not  been 
geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  for 
new  skills  and  expanded  job  opportunities. 

The  public  works  program,  a  major  com¬ 
ponent  of  Pres.  Carter's  economic  stimulus 
package  for  FY78-79,  is  aimed  at  con¬ 
struction  industries,  where  few  women  are 
employed.  Only  1%  of  public  works  Jobs 
have  gone  to  women. 

Women  have  fared  better  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act:  35%  of  all  CETA  jobs  are  held  by 
women,  according  to  the  Dept,  of  Labor. 
This  is  still  insufficient,  however,  since 
women  constitute  41%  of  the  labor  force 
and  49%  of  the  unemployed. 


employer's  refusal  to  pay  disability  benefits 
to  pregnant  employees  does  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  women.  Legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress  to 
overturn  this  decision.  The  House  bill  (Rep. 
Hawkins  CA,  H  R.  5055)  is  pending  further 
hearings  in  the  Employment  Opportunities 
Subcmte.  The  Senate  bill  (Sen.  Williams 
NJ,  S.  995)  was  scheduled  for  mark-up  by 
the  Labor  Subcmte.  in  late  May. 


Women’s  Rights:  Some  Issues  in  Congress 


In  the  United  States,  women  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  food  production.  In 
1975,  65%  of  all  unpaid  family  farm 
laborers  and  1 8%  of  all  wage  laborers  were 
women. 

Home  Industry.  Many  women  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  make  use  of  domestic 
skills  —  such  as  cooking  and  weaving  —  in 
home  businesses  and  small-scale  trade. 
Since  few  other  means  of  earning  an  inde¬ 
pendent  income  are  likely  to  be  open  to 
these  women,  such  small  business  ac¬ 
tivities  become  overfilled  and  average  in¬ 
comes  are  low  and  declining. 

US  and  UN  development  programs 
should  assist  small  businesswomen  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  access  to  non-traditional 
skills  and  credit  facilities,  and  by  helping 
them  to  expand  the  market  for  their  goods. 
Women  should  also  be  helped  to  move  into 
the  wage-earning  sector. 

The  Earnings  Gap.  Unfortunately,  where 
women  have  entered  wage-earning  oc¬ 
cupations,  their  average  earnings  are 
usually  well  below  those  of  men. 

In  this  country,  the  earnings  gap  bet- 


•  Minimum  Wage.  Millions  of  women 
work  in  sales,  service,  and  clerical  jobs 
where  the  minimum  wage  is  the  standard 
rate  of  pay.  At  the  current  rate  of  $2.30/ 
hour,  these  women  earn  61  cents/hour  less 
than  poverty  wages.  The  Carter  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  suggested  an  increase  to  only 
$2. 50/hour,  but  legislation  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Rep.  Dent  PA  (H  R.  3744)  which 
would  increase  tha  minimum  wage  to 
$2. 85/hour  and  provide  for  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future. 

•  Social  Security  Reform.  Most  mar¬ 
ried  women  who  have  held  jobs  outside  the 
home  receive  little  or  no  more  in  Social 
Security  benefits  than  they  would  have  if 
they  had  never  been  employed.  Rep.  Fraser 
MN  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3247) 
designed  to  correct  this  and  other  ine¬ 
quities  in  the  Social  Security  system.  The 
bill  would  allow  for  a  couple's  income  to  be 
considered  jointly  and  each  spouse  cred¬ 
ited  with  an  equal  portion  of  earnings.  The 
House  Social  Security  Subcmte.  expects  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in  July. 

•  Pregnancy  Disability.  In  December, 
1976,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  an 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

In  an  effort  to  channel  more  energy 
into  the  struggle  for  women's  rights, 
the  United  Nations  proclaimed  1975 
"International  Women's  Year,"  and 
convened  a  worldwide  conference  to 
identify  goals  and  map  strategies  for 
the  years  ahead.  The  World  Plan  of 
Action,  adopted  by  the  conference  in 
July,  1 975,  provides  guidelines  for  na¬ 
tional  and  international  action  from 
1975  to  1985  —  the  "Decade  for 
Women." 

The  Plan's  success  will  require  com¬ 
mitment  and  effort  at  all  levels  of 
government,  as  well  as  a  concerned 
citizenry.  Readers  are  urged  to  help  by 
bringing  the  Plan  to  the  attention  of 
local  newspapers,  citizens  groups,  and 
government  officials. 

Copies  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action 
can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writ¬ 
ing;  D-IWY,  Dept,  of  State,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  C.  20520. 
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US  Human  Rights:  Privacy,  Punishment  and  Protest 


INTELLIGENCE 

•  From  1956  to  1971,  the  FBI  waged 
five  "counter-intelligence”  programs 
against  peace  organizations.  Called  COIN- 
TELPRO,  the  FBI  harassed  dissenters  with 
agents  provacateurs,  anonymous  letters 
and  phone  calls;  gave  false  information  to 
employers,  credit  bureaus,  and  creditors; 
and  investigated  the  private  lives  of  promi¬ 
nent  leaders. 

•  "The  FBI  has  conducted  over  500,000 
intelligence  investigations  over  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  without  uncovering  one 
single  violent  act  worthy  of  prosecution.” 

•  In  New  York  City  in  1973,  9,000  pri¬ 
vate  letters  were  opened  and  read.  Sens. 
Humphrey  MN  and  Kennedy  MA,  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Ford  Foundation  all  had 
their  mail  examined. 

•  "Since  1 945,  three  international 
telegraph  companies  provided  the  U.S. 
government  with  copies  of  telegrams  sent 
abroad  by  American  citizens.” 

These  facts  were  cited  by  Reps.  Herman 
Badillo  NY,  John  Conyers  Ml,  Bob  Carr  Ml, 
and  Robert  Drinan  MA  on  the  House  floor 
April  26  in  support  of  H.R.  6051 .  Known  as 
the  "Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 
of  1977,”  it  calls  for  broad  reform  of  the 
intelligence  and  secrecy  systems  of  the  US 
government.  As  Rep.  John  Conyers  Ml 
pointed  out;  "Lies  and  deceptions  about 
acts  of  government  are  inconsistent  with 
democracy's  basic  tenet  —  government 
depends  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

The  bill  would  define  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  FBI,  clarify  what  facts  may  be  withheld 
for  "national  security”  reasons,  create  a 
special  prosecutor  outside  the  Justice 
Department  to  handle  offenses  committed 
by  agents,  and  would  restrict  the  CIA  to  in¬ 
telligence-gathering.  Covert  operations 
such  as  plotting  the  murders  of  foreign  po¬ 
litical  leaders  would  become  illegal. 

Several  provisions  help  assure  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  reforms.  Those  cover¬ 
ing  up  wrong-doing  or  hampering  an  in¬ 
vestigation  would  receive  criminal 
penalties,  while  those  exposing  violations 
would  be  granted  immunity  from  retribu¬ 
tion.  This  would  protect  such  "whistle¬ 
blowing”  as  Daniel  Ellsberg's  release  of  the 
"Pentagon  Papers.” 

H.R.  6051  has  been  referred  jointly  to 
four  different  committees:  Judiciary, 
Armed  Services,  Government  Operations, 
and  the  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Cmtes.  It  may  be  broken  down  by  subject  in 
order  to  speed  its  way  through  Congress. 


WIRETAPS 

The  use  of  wiretaps  and  paid  informants 
would  be  prohibited  by  H.R.  6051 .  The  Ad¬ 
ministration's  bill,  S.  1  566,  to  control  but 
not  outlaw  wiretapping,  was  introduced 
May  1 8  by  Sen.  Kennedy  and  others.  Under 
pressure  from  civil  libertarians,  some  parts 
of  the  bill  have  been  changed.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  would  not  have  the  "inherent  power” 
to  sanction  wiretaps  (in  the  past,  Attorneys 
General  have  often  used  and  abused  such 
power).  A  Federal  judge  could  determine 
whether  the  request  to  tap  was  "arbitrary 
and  capricious”  and  therefore  illegal.  Inter¬ 
national  communications  to  a  US  citizen 
would  be  protected.  But  foreign  visitors 
could  be  tapped  much  more  easily  than  US 
citizens  or  permanent  aliens.  Further,  Sen. 
Kennedy  commented  that  "the  bill  is  com¬ 
pletely  silent  on  the  role  to  be  played  by  the 
Congress  in  overseeing  compliance  with  its 
provisions.” 

Where  will  the  Administration  stand  on 
the  key  issue  of  the  government's  relation 
to  individual  rights?  Pres.  Carter  may  have 
departed  from  his  campaign  stance  by  say¬ 
ing  at  Stansfield  Turner's  swearing-in  as 
CIA  Director  March  9,  "We  must  narrowly 
define  which  people  need  to  know  sensitive 
information  so  that  we  can  let  those  who 

need  information  have  it _ ”  But  the  "need 

to  know”  for  the  select  few  can  quickly 
become  the  "need  to  conceal”  from  the 
great  many. 


TRANSFER  UPDATE 

While  dealing  with  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  on  April  27,  the  House  con¬ 
sidered  Rep.  Mitchell's  MD  amendment  to 
transfer  $6.5  billion  in  Defense  funds  to 
meet  human  needs.  Mitchell's  amendment 
lost  102-306.  An  amendment  by  Rep. 
Burleson  TX  to  restore  military  spending  to 
the  Administration's  level  passed 
225-184.  After  this  major  breach  of  the 
Budget  Cmte's  recommendations,  liberals 
opposed  to  the  $4  billion  increase  in  mili¬ 
tary  spending  and  conservatives  opposed 
to  the  $68.6  billion  deficit  in  the  bill  teamed 
up  to  send  the  Resolution  back  to  the 
Budget  Cmte  by  a  vote  of  84-320.  Later, 
the  House  accepted  the  Cmte's  com¬ 
promise  and  voted  $117.5  billion  for  the 
military. 

The  Senate  in  its  Resolution  approved 
Carter's  military  spending  figure  of  $120.3 
billion.  The  Resolution  emerged  from  a 
House-Senate  conference  with  a  $118.5 
billion  limit  on  military  spending  for  FY78. 


CRIMINAL  CODE 

Calls  to  revise  the  massive  US  criminal 
code  have  been  heard  for  many  years.  But 
attempts  to  standardize  and  clarify  the  law 
may  result  in  abuses  of  basic  freedoms. 
Drawn  up  in  the  Nixon  Administration,  S.  1 
was  a  major  threat  to  civil  liberties  and  died 
in  the  last  Congress  after  fierce  criticism. 
Sens.  Kennedy  MA  and  McClellan  AR  and 
their  staffs  have  now  redrafted  the  bill  and 
offered  it  May  2,  1977,  as  S.  1437. 

S.  1437  avoids  many  of  the  abuses 
which  the  original  S.  1  embodied  —  there  is 
no  Official  Secrets  Act  to  protect  govern¬ 
ment  wrongdoing,  no  comprehensive 
Federal  death  penalty,  and  no  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  advocacy  of  violently  overthrowing 
government.  However,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  "obstructing  military  recruit¬ 
ment  or  induction”  would  be  six  years  of 
jail;  for  "impairing  military  effectiveness,” 
six  years;  and  for  "criminal  trespass”  on 
highly  secured  government  property,  one 
year. 

Sentencing.  The  maximum  terms  for 
most  categories  of  felony  and  misde¬ 
meanor  have  been  lowered  from  the  S.  1 
levels;  in  addition,  a  US  Sentencing  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  created  to  draft 
guidelines  for  the  judge's  consideration  in 
sentencing.  S.  1437's  provisions  on  parole 
and  probation  do  not  encourage  alterna¬ 
tives  to  prison  for  offenders. 


What  can  be  concluded  from  this  budget 
fight?  First,  a  significant  cut  in  military 
spending  was  made  in  the  Budget  Cmte 
where  peace  groups  concentrated  their 
efforts.  Hearing  from  peace-oriented  con¬ 
stituents  had  much  influence  on  a  Mem¬ 
ber's  perception  of  his  district's  mood. 
Second,  the  Budget  Cmte  is  a  more  favora¬ 
ble  arena  for  cuts  than  the  Armed  Services 
or  Appropriations.  Cmtes,  long  wooed  by 
the  Pentagon. 

Third,  a  real  crunch  is  coming.  Military 
spending  requests  increasingly  conflict 
with  domestic  priorities  as  available  funds 
tighten  due  to  pressures  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  tax  cuts.  This  makes  the 
"transfer  amendment”  strategy  ever  more 
relevant. 

Thanks  to  the  visits  and  mail  FCNL 
readers  and  others  carried  out,  a  worth¬ 
while  debate  took  place.  More  Reps,  voted 
for  the  transfer  than  last  year's  85,  though 
most  were  voting  against  their  party's 
President. 
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(continued  from  page  1  —  AlPRC) 

Until  recently,  few  services  have  been 
directed  toward  the  more  than  1/3  of  the 
Indians  who  are  urban.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Executive  branch  provide 
for  the  delivery  of  services  to  off-reserva¬ 
tion  Indians  consistent  with  the  Federal 
obligation  to  all  Indians.  Where  feasible, 
services  are  to  be  made  available  through 
urban  Indian  centers. 

The  Commission  included  five  Indian 
Commissioners:  John  Borbridge  —  Tlingit- 
Haida,  Louis  Bruce  —  Mohawk  &  Oglala 
Sioux,  Ada  Deer  —  Menominee,  Adolph 
Dial  —  Lumbee,  and  Jake  Whitecrow  — 
Quapaw  &  Seneca-Cayuga.  Also,  six  Con¬ 
gressional  seats  were  filled  by:  Sen. 
Abourezk  SD,  Ch.,  Sen.  Metcalf  MT,  Sen. 
Hatfield  OR,  Rep.  Meeds  WA,  Rep.  Yates  IL, 
Rep.  Steiger  AR  (to  1/3/77),  and  Rep. 
Young  AK  (from  2/7/77). 


has  been  raised  as  to  the  level  of  access 
given  to  grass  roots  people  for  input.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  some  tribal  bodies  (both  traditionals 
and  others)  have  expressed  frustration  in 
seeing  their  views  and  concerns  excluded 
from  the  task  force  reports.  A  dissenting 
opinion  written  by  Rep.  Meeds  is  included 
in  the  report,  along  with  the  separate  views 
of  various  other  Commissioners. 

Nonetheless,  the  AlPRC  report  should  be 
taken  seriously  by  Congress.  Its  findings 
and  consequent  recommendations  must  be 
utilized  in  effecting  long  needed  changes  in 
Federal  Indian  policy. 

Write  your  Senators  and  Representative, 
urging  them  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  AlPRC  report.  Also,  ask  your  Con- 
gressperson  for  a  copy  of  the  300  page  re¬ 
port,  available  in  July. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  FUNDING 


Death  Penalty  Gains  Support 
Sen.  McClellan  AR  has  introduced  S. 
1382,  a  bill  intended  to  "establish  ra¬ 
tional  criteria  for  the  imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death."  The  Carter  Ad¬ 
ministration  supports  this  bill,  but  Hen¬ 
ry  Schwarzschild,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coalition  Against  the  Death 
Penalty  (of  which  FCNL  is  a  member) 
has  testified  on  the  bill's  doubtful  con¬ 
stitutionality.  Copies  of  his  statement 
are  available  from  FCNL. 


TWO  INVALUABLE  PUBLICATIONS 
ON  DISARMAMENT 

•  World  Military  and  Social  Expen¬ 
ditures  1977,  by  Ruth  Sivard.  Availa¬ 
ble  for  $2.50  from  WMSE  Publica¬ 
tions.  Box  1003,  Leesburg,  Virginia 
22075. 


The  Commission  report  incorporates  13 
task  force  reports,  drawn  from  investiga¬ 
tions,  studies,  and  fielcFhearings  conducted 
for  the  most  part  by  Indians.  The  question 


Write  for;  FCNL  Indian  Testimonies  on  the 
Central  Arizona  Water  Project  (T-5  on 
dropping  the  Orme  dam  site  and  T-10  on  S. 
905,  Indian  Water  Rights)  and  on  the 
Alaska  Gas  Pipeline  Route  and  Native  Peo¬ 
ples  (T-12);  FCNL  Criminal  Justice 
Testimonies  on  Prison  Construction  {T-8  by 
Honey  Knopp)  and  on  Pretrial  Detention 
(T-1 1  by  Bernice  Just). 

Also  available:  Reprint  of  Knopp-Lugo 
essay  on  prison  abolition  from  Quaker  Life 
(G-24),  Background  to  the  Issues  on  Indian 
Action  Team  Program  (G-25),  National 
Energy  Policy  and  Indians  (G-31),  and 
Background  to  the  Issues  on  Pre-Trial  De¬ 
tention  (G-32). 


The  House  Appropriations  Interior 
Subcmte.  (chaired  by  Rep.  Yates  IL)  added 
$95  million  to  the  FY78  Administration  re¬ 
quests  for  the  Indian  health  budget  on  May 
1 0th,  including  $50.4  million  for  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (send  for 
G-29  for  details).  The  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Interior  Subcmte.  acts  next.  Letters 
supporting  similar  increases  are  needed. 


ATLANTA  IN  AUTUMN 

FCNL  Fall  Conference  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  Sept.  16-18  at  the  Georgian 
Terrace  Hotel  in  downtown  Atlanta, 
GA.  Plans  include  legislative 
workshops,  staff  reports  and  a  major 
Saturday  evening  address.  The  Con¬ 
ference  is  formed  around  the  fall 
meeting  of  FCNL's  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  Write  for  advance  information. 
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•  World  Dnarmament  Kit.  Available 
for  $2.50  from  World  Without  War 
Bookstore,  1 1 0  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60603. 


Corrections  to 
DIRECTORY  TO  CONGRESS 

CALIFORNIA  (CA) 

Don  H.  Clausen  11,  PW  Santa  Rosa  2 

Del  Clawson  •  RU  Whittier  33 

INDIANA  (IN) 

Philip  R.  Sharp  IS.II  Muncie  10 

ILLINOIS  (IL) 

Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  MM.IS.PO  Chicago  1 

NEW  JERSEY  (NJ) 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  ADICh  ), EL  Trenton  4 

PENNSYLVANIA  (PA) 

Richard  T.  Schulze  WM  Paoli  5 

VIRGINIA  (VA) 

Joseph  L.  Fisher  BU.WM  Falls  Church  1 0 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (WV) 

Harley  0.  Staggers  IS(Ch.)  Lewisberg  4 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  CODES 

AD  —  House  Administration 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  1 5 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
ay  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
>peaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
^riends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi- 
:ially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER. 

Contributors  to  this  issue  include:  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Nick 
Block,  Ruth  Anderson,  Phil  Shenk,  Bill 
Guthe,  Stephen  McNeil.  245  Second  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  $10  per  year.  Published  monthly 
except  August. 
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